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An Ornithologist with the A.I.F. in Egypt and 

Palestine. 

By Trooper F. L. Berney, R.A.O.U., Queensland. 

The first few months of my residence in Egypt were spent on a 
patch of desert that was quite the. most uninteresting spot 
imaginable, with practically no bird-life. However, since then 
campaigning has taken me over much of Palestine—a trip I would 
not have missed for a great deal. To the naturalist and antiquarian 
there has been almost daily something of interest to be seen. 
The life of a trooper is rough, of course—very rough; dirt is 
plentiful, and washing water is scarce ; food is plain—very plain— 
and generally not quite enough of it. But still we must not 
complain ; there is a war on, and we did not come out here as 
Cook’s tourists. Having been used to the bush—to the back- 
blocks—for so long, I do not feel the roughness of the company 
and things in general as would a man used only to town life. My 
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only trouble is rheumatism, of which I have had a couple ol 
touches. The first did not put me off duty, but the second puf 
me into the hospital in Cairo. 

Mr. NichoLls, of the well-kept Cairo Zoological Gardens, gave 
up a lot of his time working through the collection of skins with 
me, to help me identify birds that 1 had noted in Egypt and 
Palestine. The colony of Egrets that had their headquarters in 
the Gardens have considerably increased, and there are now two 
colonics. These, together with many other useful species, arc 
now closely protected all the year round, the facts being brought 
to the knowledge of the natives by sheets with coloured figures 
of the principal birds. 

The Convalescent Camp I went to after coming out of the 
hospital was in clear sight of the Pyramids, and within a few 
minutes' run in the tram of the Zoological Gardens. I had always 
pictured the birds of Egypt and Palestine as being African and 
Asian, and it came as somewhat of ^ surprise to me to find how 
exceedingly European—-not to say British—they are. During 
last winter (Novcmbcr-February) I was camped on a hopeless 
patch of desert just off the Canal, and during that time identified 
ten species of birds, eight of which were British. The most 
common was the Sparrow, also the White Wagtail. The former 
is our old friend of the house-tops, but a long residence in this 
sandy country has caused it to take on a somewhat dusty hue. 
The White Wagtail, a very sweet little bird, comes to Egypt 
during the period mentioned in great numbers, when you will 
always see half a dozen in sight—sometimes 40 or 50—about the 
horse lines, where they are attracted by the flies. Kites are 
always with us. Others that I noted were the Short-toed Lark, 
Crested Lark, Kestrel, Barn Owl, Quail (very similar to ours), 
Norfolk Plover, Wheatears, Whinchats, and Hooded Crows. An 
interesting bird that I saw occasionally was the Hoopoe, and a 
very graceful and pretty bird was the Cream-coloured Courser. 
Bce-eatcrs often passed overhead, but I could not identify them ; 
there are three species in Egypt. A bird I did not expect to see 
out on the desert was the Black-headed Gull. A couple of 
hundred of them frequented the camp for some weeks, having, 
I suppose, followed the Canal along. I used to feed them at 
times witli meat that I got from the cook-house. They reminded 
me of a trip I made to a broad in Norfolk, where some thousands 
of them were nesting, and again of the time when I have fed them 
with bread in the winter at London Bridge, the Gulls hovering 
and taking the bread from my fingers. 

In Palestine I noticed White Storks, Egyptian Vultures, Ravens, 
Chukar Partridges. My list is a very short one, but I have no 
means of collecting, so that the small birds piactically all escape 
identification. A pair of Partridges had a nest with nine or ten 
eggs (June) just at the hack of one of our camps. Shells fell in 
the vicinity daily, and one morning a Turkish “ whizzbang " 
shell landed within killing distance of the nest; but, as there were 
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no casualties, the birds decided to remain, and did not desert, as 
I expected. It is a pity we have no Partridges in Australia. 
These Chukars are fine birds, and very like the Red-legged 
Partridge of Europe. They have a fairly wide range, extending 
from Palestine right .across India. They appear to like dry 
country, I saw them many times in the Judsean Hills. When 
disturbed, they put their heads up and ran like Guinea-Fowls. 
Palm Doves are plentiful everywhere {Egypt and Palestine), in 
suitable localities, on trees and palms. In Cairo, they, the 
Hooded Crow, and the Sparrow are the most commonly seen birds, 
to which may be added the Kites. It is rather amusing to hear 
the soldiers speak of the Kites as “ Kitchener’s Birds/' and to be 
told that he was the first to introduce them into Egypt. This 
is, of course, only a fairy story, but as a matter of fact Lord 
Kitchener {the Zoo people tell me) did interest himself in the 
useful, insect-destroying birds, and it was largely due to him 
that a Bird Protection Act was passed. 

In the spring Western Palestine and part of the Judaean Hills 
are bright with wild-flowers; and as it is with the birds, so is it 
with the flowers—so many of them are British : wild roses, black¬ 
berries, meadowsweet, poppies, &c. The latter are just the 
same as the poppies that grow among the wheat in the old country 
—the same poppy red, hut of a depth and richness of colour that 
is really wonderful. This extremely rich colour is due, I expect, 
to some mineral in the Palestine soil. Palestine is full of interest 
on account of its antiquities and old Biblical associations, but 
one point of interest is almost entirely overlooked—I mean the 
Jordan Valley and the Dead Sea. In time to come they will be 
recognized as one of the wonders of the world, and people will go 
to see them as now they go to the Rockies or the Himalayas, or 
the huge crater of the J ennerger, in J ava. I have seen at close 
quarters Mount Everest an d Kinchinjunga, the world's highest 
peaks (28,000 feet), and the spell they work on my senses is akin 
to the feeling of fascination that takes hold of me as I sit and 
watch the Jordan Valley, 1,300 feet below the sea-level, the 
lowest spot on the earth’s surface—the very antithesis of the 
great peaks. Spread out before you is a broad, flat valley, nine 
miles across and twenty-five from north to south, which way the 
Jdrdan flows—to the south to enter the Dead Sea, while to the 
north the continuation of the valley becomes hemmed in to half 
its width between the Judtean Hills and the Hills of Moab—a 
broad, flat valley bounded by limestone hills, most barren, that 
rise to a couple of thousand feet on either side. The floor of the 
valley is deeply scarred by endless wadis. 40 to 60 feet deep, with 
perpendicular sides, cut by winter rains. On the east side runs 
the muddy, swift-currcnted Jordan, while on the west is the 
Wadi Aujs, a swift-flowing stream, clear as crystal, on a bed of 
rock and pebbles. Each water-course is bordered by a narrow 
strip of vegetation, rank weeds, and stunted trees, but these are 
so dwarfed by the overpowering scene of desolation everywhere 
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that they make but little impression on the eye. All one sees 
is the lifeless valley and the barren hills—a colour-scheme in brown 
in two or three shades, with splashes and areas of grey-white, as 
though put in by Nature to form a contrast. Evening is the 
best time to view the scene, for then the horizontal rays of the 
setting sun cast heavy-laden shadows, showing up each wadi on 
the flat, each fold in the hills. All day strange ghostly whirl¬ 
winds stalk ceaselessly, silently, from S.E. to N.W. across the 
valley, always two or three stealing across the plain, sometimes 
half a dozen. We sec plenty of whirlwinds in the dry interior 
of Australia, but they differ from those on the Jordan. The 
former have a more pronounced waist, and are much more 
bustling and disturbing in their course, while the latter arc prac¬ 
tically the same size all the way up, and appear to require but 
little wind to create them ; their movements and carriage are verv 
stately and straight. Their white colour (limestone dust), their 
stealthy, silent progress, make them; strangely weird. The 
atmosphere over all is like no other I have ever seen, and I doubt 
if a painter could quite catch it. It is due, I suppose, to the fine 
dust hanging ever in suspension in the sunlight, combined with 
the general soft brown colour of the landscape. No flower or 
butterfly catches the eye from my eyrv, no sound of small bird 
catches the car ; but in space below fly three Ravens, searching 
the ground for scorpions, with which the country abounds—- 
lifting actors in such a scene. 

Dust ! 1 do not think thete is any doubt about it—there is 

no place in the world that can compare with the Jordan Valley 
for dust. It is indescribable. It is from hoof-deep to fetlock- 
deep, practically everywhere (1 am waiting of summei-time). 
Tt is often impossible, when riding, to see the four men in the 
preceding section, who are only a liorse-length ahead of you. 
Fortunately, Nature has, in this dust business, overreached 
herself, and made a burlesque of the thing, so that men laugh and 
joke at it. Iso wonder bird-life is scarce here. Although l was 
right down against the Dead Sea on more than one occasion, 1 
regret I never had the opportunity of a dip in it—an experience 
that would have been very interesting. From one who was more 
fortunate than I, T learn that you can even stand upright in its 
briny waters, and without effort float with the top of your shoulders 
above water, and quite comfortably in that position read a book 
or paper. It is not too good a medium to swim in, as every stroke 
sends your shoulders anrl the upper part of your body shooting 
above the surface. As thcic is no life in the Sea, whose waters 
contain 25 per cent, of salt, no Gulls or Terns hover over its 
>ui face, no Waders follow its margin in search of food. There 
i> no tide, and therefore no clean sand or shingle on its shores, 
which are covered with mud and silt left by the flood-waters of 
ili' 1 previous wet season. There is something unreal, uncanny, 
ill the whole place the lifeless sea and dead valley—with its 
-hade temperature of no c F. and 120° F. You are'looking, it 
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seems, with Dante into another world, and a very unhealthy 
world, too, for it reeks with fever. Very few indeed of our men 
—there may be. some, hut I cannot think of any among those I 
know—put in the summer months in the Jordan Valley 
without, sooner or later, having to go into hospital with lover 
or debility. 

The chief tree in the valley—in fact, the only tree, all else 
being little better than bushes -stands 15 to 20 feet high, and is 
a mass of thorns and hooks. The thorns are about i£ inches long, 
and as thin and as sharp as needles, while the hooks are small and 
shaped like a tiger’s claws, and are just as wicked. I do not 
know the name of the tree, but I have heard it called the 4 ' Tree 
of the Crown of Thorns,” because the crown of thorns for our 
Saviour is said to have been made from it, which I can quite 
believe. Jerusalem would be only about 12 miles from the 
valley. 

To return to the birds again. I had always imagined the 
migrant British species as making for Africa via France and Spain, 
and crossing the water at the Straits of Gibraltar, or perhaps a 
bit farther along the Mediterranean ; but it is evident, it seems 
to me, that a very large number take the overland route, and 
follow the southern coast of Europe right round to Fort Said, and 
then probably follow the Nile. This way would avoid any long 
sea journey, and give them good feeding-ground all the way. 1 
do not know what the northern coast of Africa is like, hut I fancy 
most of it is pretty barren and inhospitable, so that birds could 
gain nothing by short-cutting across the Mediterranean. 

1 was regimental quartermaster-sergeant for four or five months, 
but the billet (quite a good one) meant my remaining at a base 
camp 250 miles behind the firing-line. This did not suit me, so 
I threw it up, and went back to the ranks in order to get to the 
front, and I have never regretted doing so. I have been, I think, 
very fortunate, in my short term of service, in seeing so much. 
In Palestine I saw Jerusalem, with the Mount of Olives and the 
Garden of Gcthscmane, Bethlehem, Jericho, Mount of Temptation, 
the Jordan Valley, and the Dead Sea, besides many minor places 
and hundreds of miles of country. 

Recently I have been having a particularly good time. For 
three weeks I was doing duty at a fishing camp at a place called 
Saved, on the west coast of the Bitter Lakes, through which, you 
will remember, the Suez Canal passes. There is a great abundance 
of fish in these waters, which has created a fishing industry 
entirely, in the hands of the natives. For the protection of 
shipping during the war, the Government stepped in and took 
charge. Each boat that went out had to carry an armed soldier, 
to see that none of the fishermen, in collusion with the lurks, 
laid mines in the Canal. The boats go out for 24 hours at a time, 
sometimes remaining out a couple of nights. I found it all very 
interesting—both the trips and the life generally. The 30-foot 
boat, a “ felucca” (invariably spoken of by the natives as a 
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“ falooka ”), with its three-cornered sail carried on a 40-foot 
sky-scraping spar, the native crew of six or seven, and the mixed 
catch of all sorts of marine wonders. Between the trips I wandered 
along the beach or among the salt marshes, in search of bird-life. 
No birds appear to he nesting now. 

How jolly it will be to get back to civilization again—to clean 
sheets and decent living ! Not that I regret coming; 1 do not— 
far from it. I should have regretted in years to come not having 
done so. My experiences and the things I have seen have amply 
repaid me. 

I hope my letter has better luck than C. Barrett's, in which, 
you will remember, the censor deleted all the scientific names of 
the birds he mentioned! 


A Dipterous Parasite of Nestling Birds. 

By P. A. Gilbert, R.A.O.U., Lakemba, N.S.W. 

Our hon. librarian, Mr. W. B. Alexander, in his review of recent 
acquisitions to the R.A.O.U. library, mentions on page 321 of 
vol. xviii. (April, 1919) the receipt of a paper entitled " Parasitism 
of Nestling Birds by Fly Larva?/' O. E. Plath, Condor, vol. xxi., 
page 30, with the following comments :■—“ The author finds that 
in America a considerable proportion of Passerine birds are subject 
as nestlings to the attacks of larva; of a fly, which suck their 
blood. . . The attacks of the fly larva? result in a considerable 

mortality amongst the nestlings. Do Australian birds suffer in 
this way ? ” 

I have been collecting data on a fly parasite for several years 
past, but, as the hosts located have been few and far between, 
my progress has necessarily been very slow ; but since the question 
has been put by Mr. Alexander I-thought an effort to answer his 
query would not be out of place. 

My field observations have been intermittent, a week or a 
fortnight elapsing between visits to any hosts that I had found; 
hence a good deal of information was lost in not being able to 
make daily investigations. However, as a first instalment, subject 
to modification with more extensive inquiry, I herewith give my 
researches to date. 

From four species of our birds I have collected maggots, and 
bred them out, which all proved to be identical. The birds thus 
attacked were :— 

Lyre-Bird ( Menura superba), 13/8/19n.- -One young bird, about 
two" weeks old, with 17 maggots studded over the lateral and 
ventral portions of the body. 

White-cheeked Honey-eater (Meliornis scricea), 14/3/13.—Two 
young, about a week old, one with three and one with two maggots ; 
both had them on the ventral surface of the body. 



